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BEAVER CREEK VALLEY, MONROE COUNTY* 

Doane Robinson 

The civil township of Sparta consists of town 17 and the south 
half of town 18 in range 4 west. Beaver Creek takes its rise in a 
big spring in the northwest corner of section 25 in town 18, and 
running five miles south enters La Crosse River in the north- 
western part of section 24 in town 17, the junction being in the 
city of Sparta. It is a beautiful little valley, hemmed in by rugged 
bluffs, above which the notable Castle Rock stands sentinel. 
With its warm southern exposure, opening directly down into the 
city of Sparta, the geographical situation is ideal. 

My parents, George McCook and Rhozina Grow Robinson, 
with three children — William Charles, Josepha Matilda, and 
Ella Kate — settled in October, 1855, upon the southeast quarter 
of the southeast quarter of section 35 and the south half of the 
southwest quarter of section 36. At that time there were three 
other families living in the district: Hugh Lawson, Alonzo 
Moseley, and one McCollester. Moseley lived one and a half 
miles north of Sparta, Lawson a mile and a half farther north, 
and McCollester a mile still farther up the valley. The Robinson 
plant adjoined Lawson's on the south. Lawson and Robinson 
were from the same locality in Gallia County, Ohio, and were 
related by marriage. Moseley was from Cattaragus County, 
New York; in the spring of 1856 Daniel Moseley, an uncle of 
Alonzo's, located upon the west side of the highway, midway 
between Lawson's and Robinson's. In 1859 McCollester suc- 
cumbed to the gold craze, sold his place to Henry Mierow, and 
cleared out for Pike's Peak. 

Settlement thereafter was rapid; by the time the census of 
1860 was taken there were seventeen families and ninety-one 
persons in the district. Water Street, the main thoroughfare of 

1 Mr. Robinson's contribution was solicited for the Town Studies of the Wisconsin 
Domesday Book, in expectation that it would illustrate the social history of the town of 
Sparta. This it does most admirably; as, however, Mr. Robinson writes about these local 
matters in so charming a manner, we have decided to give the readers of our magazine the 
opportunity of reading his article. 
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Sparta, was projected directly north through the district, and the 
settlers with the exception of five families were located along this 
highway. It was indeed a notable road, the chief avenue leading 
to the great northwestern section of Wisconsin. When winter 
came, closing the Mississippi to navigation, all the traffic from 
the East to St. Paul and northeastern Minnesota passed before 
our door. Great four-horse stagecoaches left Sparta every 
morning and with frequent relays traveled day and night over 
this road. Great caravans of merchandise going into the north 
country formed an almost continuous procession; all agricultural 
products of an empire came down to the market at Sparta; fifty 
teams in procession loaded with grain and pork were no infrequent 
spectacle. This thoroughfare maintained its importance until 
the building, about 1867, of the West Wisconsin (Omaha) Rail- 
road from Chicago to Black River Falls and farther north. The 
primitive conditions existing are illustrated by one simple fact. 
This road crossed a tamarack swamp, about thirty rods in width, 
which was at our place. A corduroy bridge of heavy logs had 
been thrown across this swamp, and for more than ten years the 
tremendous traffic to the north country jolted across this corduroy 
and no effort was made to improve it. One hundred dollars 
properly expended would at any time have made an excellent 
turnpike upon this log foundation. I can still hear the grumbling 
and cursing of travelers as the big stage rumbled and bounded 
over the logs, the white horses upon a keen gallop and the pas- 
sengers bounding from their seats and bumping their heads on 
the coach roof. 

The settlers from the first appreciated the necessity of pro- 
viding educational facilities for their children, and in the summer 
of 1857 Clarissa Moseley, the fifteen-year-old daughter of Daniel, 
was employed to teach the youngsters, the sessions being held 
in the upper room of the Moseley home. That same year they 
contracted with John Teasdale, a young Englishman, native of 
Kirkby Moorside, Yorkshire, England, who came to America in 
1850 and learned the carpenter's trade at Johnstown, New York, 
to build a substantial frame schoolhouse. This school was 
located sixty rods south of our place, on the west side of the road, 
on the south bank of the tamarack swamp. Teasdale was paid 
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for this structure in school district warrants, the contract price 
being $400. He did not sell his warrants at once, when they were 
at par. The great financial depression of 1857 came on, and 
being compelled to raise money he sold the warrants at thirty 
cents on the dollar. The panic of that year fell heavily upon 
the settlers. Farm produce brought almost nothing, and the 
money received frequently proved to be utterly worthless. 
Another illustration of the stress of the times is shown in the story 
of Peter Herring, a young German bachelor who came here before 
that period. He worked "grubbing" for Teasdale all day for one- 
half the lower jaw of a pig. Teasdale's wife was Sarah Seymour, 
an Ulster woman. They had three sons — Howard, Frank, and 
Joseph. Frank died in childhood; Howard is still one of the prom- 
inent and dependable men of Monroe County; Joseph is a farmer 
near town. 

The census of 1860 gives vital records (not always correct) 
of all the families then in the district, except the Lawsons, who 
were entirely missed. Hugh Lawson was a Scotch-Irishman who 
came to Ohio from western Pennsylvania, where he was born, 
his ancestors having emigrated early in the eighteenth century 
from Ulster to Windham, New Hampshire. He retained much 
of the quaint idiom of his race. His wife was Margaret Ann 
Cline, whom he married in Gallia County, Ohio. He settled in 
Beaver Creek valley in 1854, and in June, 1855, his wife and 
children joined him there. In 1860 they had Mary, eight; 
Samuel Robinson, seven; James Hill, aged one. Afterward Alice, 
Florence, and Robert were born to them. Daniel Moseley and 
his nephew Alonzo married sisters — Amanda and Eunice Hunt, 
of Cattaragus County. Their father, known as Colonel Hunt, 
and his son John Hunt with his wife Jane, soon joined them, if 
they did not immigrate at the same time. The Hunts lived in an 
adjoining neighborhood until the war came, when the father 
enlisted and his family came to live in our valley. 

Several families came in 1860 too late for the census. At the 
very head of the valley, close to where the great highway crossed 
the big ridge which separates the waters of the La Crosse from 
those of Black River, John Winters and his wife, Wilhelmina 
Benson, with their children, John and Wilhelmina, settled. Both 
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the parents were of generous build and fine examples of the 
German immigrant. Next to them settled Charles Benson, a 
brother of Mrs. Winters and a veritable giant. He was married, 
and as I recall had one child, Bertha. Winters and Benson 
hewed out farms among the white oaks, and the second year had 
fine crops of winter wheat. Benson purchased a grain cradle to 
harvest his crop. The fingers dragged down the grain and he 
tried in vain to adjust them. His temper got the better of him and 
he caught up the contraption and broke it to pieces over a stump. 
He seized the scythe and bent it around a young white oak. At 
this juncture John Winters and his wife came along, and observing 
the havoc Benson had caused, concluded that he should be 
punished for his conduct; at the behest of his wife John proceeded 
to the business. They were of almost equal strength — Benson 
short and powerful, Winters tall and lithe. They battled man- 
fully, "Mene" looking on impartially until they clinched and were 
rolling in the fine winter wheat; then she, who was "as good a 
man as either of them," waded in, dragged them apart, soundly 
boxing the ears of each. It was years before the brothers-in-law 
were again friends. 

Charles Benson's mother, a widow, with her son Fred, 
settled next south of Charles. Adjoining the Bensons on the 
east lived David J. Kelsey with his large family, from western 
New York. The Teasdales above mentioned came next, and then 
Henry Mierow, a Luxemburg Frenchman, on the McCollester 
place. He was a thrifty, worthy citizen, German speaking and 
of the Lutheran faith. Religious services were regularly held at 
his house, being served by a German shoemaker named Couch- 
man, from Sparta, who was a lay preacher, devoted to his calling, 
and who walked out every Sunday to the Mierows — a four-mile 
trip. Peter Herring, the German bachelor, lived across the road 
from the Mierows. Some time during the war he married Mary 
Schmidt, the daughter of a new settler who at that time found 
a place in the bluffs back of Winters. When Peter and Mary were 
married the neighbors charivaried them. I recall the efforts of 
my father and my elder brother Will in producing wierd musical 
instruments for the occasion, and it was the great disappointment 
of my young life that I was not permitted to participate. 
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Seth C. Clark came from Gloversville, New York, in I860* 
and opened up a farm adjoining Mierow on the south. He was 
an old acquaintance of John Teasdale, the latter having promoted 
his coming. His wife, Lucretia Mosher, and children — Edward, 
Mary, and Francis — accompanied him. Seth Clark was one of 
the most complacent persons I have known, utterly satisfied with 
himself and all that was his. Withal he was a good man and a 
good citizen. His philosophy has been justified, for at ninety- 
seven he is still living (1922) with his daughter, Mrs. John Black- 
burn, two and one-half miles north of Sparta, in perfect health 
and full possession of his faculties, and as well satisfied with 
himself as ever he was in his life. Along Clark's south line a 
lane leads west from the main road about one mile to where 
Aleck Nicol, Peter Francis, Patrick Davis, and Jacob Mierow 
lived. Aleck Nicol was a Scotch carpenter, and his wife Ann was 
a trained shepherdess. Later they bought the south half of 
Daniel Moseley's farm and built a house directly across the road 
from our place, where they spent the remainder of their lives. In 
the early days Aleck was seriously addicted to drink, but in 1865 
he joined the Good Templar order and from that time was a 
notable and consistent advocate of temperance. Peter Francis' 
family consisted of his wife Mary, his father Peter, who was 
seventy-nine in 1860 and the only venerable man who crossed my 
youthful horizon, his daughter Eliza, and sons George Thomas 
and William Henry. The Francis' were of French birth; Mrs. 
Francis was German, and all spoke the German language. Pat- 
rick Davis, a good natured Irishman with a large family, lived 
adjoining Nicols. 

Returning to the main road, we note that Erastus Pomeroy 
lived next south of the Clarks. He was married to Elmira Forbes, 
and had in 1860 one child, Flora. A son died in 1859. Chester 
Pomeroy was the first to die in the valley; it was his death that 
first brought consciousness of that crisis to my mind. Then 
came the Lawsons, Daniel Moseleys, and Robinsons, of whom I 
have above written. Going south across the tamarack swamp, 
Ben C. Emery, a young bachelor from Maine, had in 1859 settled 
upon an eighty, making his home at our place. Ben was a mighty 
good fellow who formed an attachment for father that continued 
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as long as they lived. He never met a member of the family 
anywhere but he asked, "What is your father doing of?" Before 
1860 Norman D. Fitch, a New Yorker, settled on a hundred-acre 
tract south of Ben Emery's. Soon after the war the family re- 
moved to western Michigan. 

About 1861 a family named Cornwell located on an eighty 
across the road from the Fitches. They were relatives of the Kel- 
seys. They did not remain long, and I have no vital records 
concerning them. Next south of the Fitches a family named 
Felch settled, but soon sold and removed to Sparta. Samuel 
Blackburn, an Ulster Irishman, and his Presbyterian family 
acquired the Felch place, and it is still in the family. Mr. Black- 
burn came from Elgin, Illinois, where he had been employed in 
the watch factory. I remember among his children John, Robert, 
Samuel, Mary, and Esther. I think there were others. John 
married Fanny Clark, daughter of Seth, and lives on the old 
place. Saladen Forbes, a brother of Mrs. Erastus Pomeroy, 
had a little place on the west side of the road south of the Black- 
burns. He had two sons, Frank and Lewis. His brother Lorenzo 
and his sister Selucia lived with him. They left early in the 
sixties to live at Wonewoc. Across from the Forbes place was 
Nathan B. Aldrich. The census shows the family to have been 
of Maine, but I am morally certain they were of New Hamp- 
shire. Before the war father and Nate Aldrich worked together 
a great deal and the families were intimate. Frank Houghtaling 
lived on a forty south of the Aldriches. I think the land was 
owned by Samuel Hoyt, a brother of Mrs. Aldrich. Alonzo 
Moseley, the first settler in the district, was across the road from 
the Houghtalings. 

Two other families should be mentioned, for although they 
resided in an adjoining school district, the children did for a time 
attend our school and always affiliated with the activities of our 
neighborhood. They were the families of John Q. Ellis and John 
A. Clark, who lived on the west side of Beaver Creek, directly 
west of our schoolhouse and but a short distance from it. They 
were from Maine. Ellis was Clark's uncle, but they were of about 
the same age and always closely associated. Clark's father and 
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mother lived with him. They were cultured people and always 
an influence for good in our affairs. 

The settlers in the valley were simple, honest, neighborly 
folks, all exceedingly democratic and living very plainly, but 
unconscious that they were not living upon the fat of the land. 
They were generally a moral, religious people. The largest farms, 
of 160 acres each, were those of Daniel and Alonzo Moseley. For 
the most part the farms were confined to eighty acres and several 
were of only forty. Even the larger farms had but a relatively 
small portion under cultivation. Just how a family of seven or 
eight persons subsisted upon the returns from forty acres of rather 
thin soil is one of the problems in domestic economy which is 
rather beyond me; but in truth they were fairly clothed, well fed, 
and above all cheerful and happy. The neighborly relations and 
the care and consideration the settlers held for each other are 
finely illustrated by a circumstance affecting our own family. 
In 1862, when many of the neighbors were in the war and every- 
one was straining intensely under the public burdens, my father 
was attacked with typhoid and for weeks was at the point of 
death; as he began to mend, mother was afflicted and also five of 
the six children. The scourge was upon us from mid-August until 
New Year's; every physician but one, Dr. Milligan, was in the 
service and soon he, too, was taken with typhoid. We were wholly 
dependent upon our already overburdened neighbors. Not for a 
moment were we neglected; never was there a night during that 
long and weary siege that good Samaritans did not sit at the 
bedside of the afflicted. From about September 1 until Christmas, 
Sarah Teasdale, meantime keeping up her own home and even 
helping her husband in the fields, nursed us through every alter- 
nate night. All of the heroic were not in the South during the war. 

Politically the settlers were chiefly Republicans. As I recall, 
only Hugh Lawson and my father were Democrats. When the 
war of 1861 came on, these people were stirred to the depths and, 
considering that most of the men were encumbered with large 
families, sent an extraordinary number to the front. I have not 
the official records, but at an early date in the conflict Nathan B. 
Aldrich, Norman D. Fitch, Erastus Pomeroy, John Winters, 
Lorenzo Forbes, John Hunt, and Charles Benson were in the 
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service, where they continued until the end of the war. William 
J. Curran (Major William Curran, for many years connected with 
the adjutant general's office at Madison), whose home was at 
Hickson, Trempealeau County, and Alexander McPheeter, whose 
home was at Leon, were attending our district school when they 
enlisted. McPheeter died before his regiment left camp at Madi- 
son. All the others returned at the close of the war — Major 
Curran with one leg missing, Fitch and Winters bearing honorable 
wounds, Lorenzo Forbes a living skeleton from Andersonville. 
Out of a total of seventeen men in the district able to bear arms, 
nine were in active service. Two single men in the settlement — 
Peter Herring and Ben Emery, each under thirty — did not enlist, 
and they were the subjects of much criticism. It was to show the 
feeling of the neighbors that Peter was charivaried when he mar- 
ried instead of enlisting. 

The families not represented at the front were loyal and 
utterly devoted to the Union cause, and exerted themselves to 
the extreme in the production of food and supplies for the army, 
in the care of soldiers' families, and in sending comforts to the 
men in arms. Even the smallest children had their assigned tasks 
to perform in that time when the flower of the land was below 
Mason and Dixon's Line. I recite but a common circumstance 
when I tell how my brother Will, fifteen years of age, bound his 
station behind the reaper; and when in 1864 the straw was un- 
usually short, as lad of seven, it was my task to accompany Will 
and pull straw from the standing grain for bands to bind up the 
gavels. Father's old Kirby hand-raking reaper cut most of the 
crop in the valley, and throughout the weary harvest I trudged 
along pulling bands and laying them on the gavels for Will's use. 

Daniel Moseley and his family were our nearest neighbors 
and our dearest friends. Daniel was a Republican but seldom 
drawn into the political debates that shook the countryside in 
those strenuous days; but at some time in his earlier years he had 
heard Wendell Phillips speak, and had enthroned him as his 
political deity. He never tired of singing Phillips' praise. The fol- 
lowing verses printed very many years ago almost literally de- 
scribe an incident of that period : 
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Uncle Daniel Moseley, he 
And Aunt Manda, just the same, 
Up on Beaver used to be, 
'Bout as docile like and tame 
As any folks I ever see. 

Uncle Daniel, long and slim, 
Mind you some of Abram Link- 
oln, being awkward boned like him, 
Worked and drudged until, I jink, 
His old back got in a kink 
Like a grape vine. He's so meek 
Never heard him brag I think, 
'Cept that he'd heard Phillips speak. 

Father, he was Democrat, 

But Uncle Daniel reckoned that, 

He guessed he wasn't anything, 

And 'twould bother you to bring 

Better friends, till long one June, 

There came Greeley's old Tribune, 

Telling how a copperhead, 

Rotten egged, the paper said, 

Wendell Phillips. Then and there 

Uncle Dan began to rare. 

He come loping down the lane, 

Making for our house a sayin, 

"Any copperhead that 'sails 

Wendell Phillips, live or dead, 

Has got to just lick me," he said. 

I always thought that father had 

A faculty for getting mad, — 

He slopped down his milking pails. 

"Them sentiments that you assails 

Is mine," he says, "and only blood," 

He says, a stomping through the mud, 

"Can wipe that there insult away," 

And they were squaring for the fray, 

When mother in between them slips 

A shaming them, and Aunt Amanda ran 

And ketched ahold of Uncle Dan. 

And father took his milking pails 

And changed his coat. 

'Twas Sunday night, 

Along 'bout early candle light, 

And he and all our people pokes 

Away to church with Moseley's folks. 
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From the first the school was the pride of the neighborhood, 
and its social and religious center. As I recall it, the schoolhouse 
was always overcrowded for both school and public gatherings. 
Clarissa Moseley, Selucia Forbes, Esther Emery, Hattie Nash, 
Arthur K. Delaney (afterward a conspicuous figure in Dodge 
County affairs), Adeline Chamberlain, Adeline Nichols, Georgia 
Rawson, Nathaniel P. Bateman (soon after superintendent of 
public instruction in Montana), Blanche Boot, Ira Metcalf, 
Francis Wright, Eva Nash, Libbie Chamberlain, and Agnes 
Goodwin were the teachers of my period, which ended in April, 
1867, when I was ten years of age. In the winter of 1864-65 a 
Good Templars lodge was organized, and held its meetings in the 
schoolhouse. Aside from its splendid moral influence, it afforded a 
delightful social feature to the community. With few exceptions 
all of the neighbors were consistent members. Several very 
striking reforms were effected in men who had before been ad- 
dicted to strong drink. Perhaps no other influence so awakened 
the social consciousness of the locality. 

From my earliest recollection Reverend Frederick Walrath, 
a local Methodist minister residing upon a farm near the Milwau- 
kee depot at Sparta, preached at regular intervals on Sunday after- 
noons. I doubt if he ever had any material compensation for his 
services. He was a preacher of the old circuit riding school, who 
entertained his congregation with stories of religious frenzies which 
he had witnessed. Everyone in the neighborhood attended church 
with fidelity, except the Germans at the upper end of the valley 
who had services of their own, as before stated. So far as I can 
recall, all the settlers were Protestants except the family of 
Patrick Davis. Few, however, were regular communicants. I 
think now only Daniel and Amanda Moseley, who were Metho- 
dists, and Nathan and Elinore Aldrich, who were Baptists, were 
actual church members. In the winter of 1866 Adventist mis- 
sionaries came among us and conducted meetings in the school- 
house; three families adopted that faith — the Daniel Moseleys, 
the Aldriches, and the family of Peter Francis. The meetings 
caused some sectarian feeling, which soon died down. The three 
families of converts I believe continued steadfast in the new faith 
until the end. 
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Every spring about corn planting time we organized a Sunday 
school, with John Q. Ellis as superintendent; this was con- 
tinued until cold weather. As my recollection serves me, we began 
each year with the gospel of John and committed to memory 
ten verses each week. Usually in the winter time Louis Graves or 
S. C. Miles came out from Sparta and taught singing school. 
Spelling school was an institution, and the social and literary 
activities of the year culminated in "the exhibition" when school 
let out in March. 

It is rather remarkable that so few of these pioneer families 
intermarried. So far as my information goes, only the marriage of 
John Blackburn and Fanny Clark, and that of George Francis 
and Houghtaling, united any of them. 

I do not recall that any member of a pioneer family ever was 
under arrest or accused of a crime. There never to my knowledge 
was the faintest suggestion of a scandal or hint of immorality 
among them. 

I believe all of the original stock except Seth Clark are gone. 
Most of the boys and girls who played about the old schoolhouse 
in my time are grandparents, and some of them great-grand- 
parents. A few only have representatives left upon the old 
homesteads. The descendants of those pioneers are scattered into 
almost every community of the West. I have not been able to 
follow many of them, but I have not been informed of one that 
has not been a creditable citizen of his locality. So far as I know, 
no one of them has risen to place of high distinction 2 in any avenue 
of life, but hundreds of them are holding positions of responsibility 
and honor. 

* This statement might well be questioned in view of the position attained by the 
writer of this article. 



